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be had to more pungent medicines. We may smile at the
simplicity of this idea; and safely conclude that, like other
specifics, the present one would fail to produce a perceptible
effect: but Schiller's vindication rests on higher grounds
than these. His work has on the whole furnished nourish-
ment to the more exalted powers of our nature; the senti-
ments and images which he has shaped and uttered, tend,
in spite of their alloy, to elevate the soul to a nobler pitch:
and this is a sufficient defence. As to the danger of mis-
applying the inspiration he communicates, of forgetting the
dictates of prudence in pur zeal for the dictates of poetry,
we have no great cause to fear it. Hitherto, at least, there
has always been enough of dull reality, on every side of
us, to abate such fervours in good time, and bring us back
to the most sober level of prose, if not to sink us below it.
We should thank the poet who performs such a service; and
forbear to inquire too rigidly whether there is any ' moral'
in his piece or not. The writer of a work, which interests
and excites the spiritual feelings of men, has as little need
to justify himself by showing how it exemplifies some wise
saw or modern instance, as the doer of a generous action
has to demonstrate its merit, by deducing it from the system
of Shaftesbury, or Smith, or Paley, or whichever happens
to be the favourite system for the age and place. The in-
structiveness of the one, and the virtue of the other, exist
independently of all systems or saws, and in spite of all.

But the tragedy of the Rollers produced some incon-
veniences of a kind much more sensible than these its theo-
retical mischiefs. We have called it the signal of Schiller's
deliverance from school tyranny and military constraint ;
but its operation in this respect was not immediate; at
first it seemed to involve him more deeply and dangerously